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factory.1 Although some goods had long been provided by the guilds,
most goods were produced by the family unit. A rural family, for ex-
ample, not only grew its own food but made its own textiles and clothing;
and even the highly urbanized family processed its own food, made up
its bedding and other finished goods from materials purchased in the
market place, and in many other ways ministered to the physical needs
of the family members. Soap, to take but one example, was a household
product, a by-product of the family kitchen. The urban housewife might
purchase her candles from the local candlcrnakcr; but she or her domestic
servants made the family's soap from the kitchen fats. It was, therefore,
only through membership in a family group that the individual could
secure the "comforts of home." Away from home he was dependent upon
the temporary hospitality of others, the crude provisions of commercial
tavern keepers, or the householder who took him in as a quasi member,
a boarder.

Factory production of consumers' goods gradually made inroads on
the economic activities of the home. In time factory-made sheets and
pillowcases could be purchased for but little more than the muslin yard-
age; why, then, should one bother to make them? Better soap could be
bought in the market than the housewife could produce in her kitchen;
why, then, should one continue to use the harsh, homemade variety?
Later, factory-processed flour and other food supplies became available.
The local mill to which the housewife had taken small lotss of grain
(grown locally and brought to the town markets by the farmers) for
grinding gave way to the big mill that produced a standardized, stabil-
ized, if devitalized, flour that could be bought in the market cither by
the barrel or in smaller quantities. Subsequently, breadmaking itself was
transferred from the home to the large commercial bakery. One by one
the productive activities of the home were taken from it and allocated
to this new productive unit, the factory. In a measure, then, the factory
became the economic substitute for the family. At the same time, new
technological developments tended to industrialize home services. When

1 The rate at which technological and other changes have disturbed the functions
of the family has varied considerably from region to region, from class to class, and
from country to country. Changes adverse to the maintenance of the family sys-
tem began first in England, although today they are most marked, perhaps/in
America. The}/ occurred more rapidly in industrial than in agricultural regions
and in large cities than in small, and in general they affected the lower and the
upper classes more than the middle classes. The changes here described were
brought about in Soviet Russia with considerable rapidity under political pressure;
they are now beginning to occur on a large scale in Asiatic countries and to affect
the tribal and village organizations of the preliterate peoples of the world in some-
thing of the same way that they have the family organization of civilized peoples.

For a detailed case study of a people who are just now beginning to feel the
impact of industrialization, see E. C. Hughes, French Canada in Transition (Uni-
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1943).